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of getting things good and fashionable 
in their several kinds, we often have 
things sent us that could only have been 
used by our forefathers in the days of 
yore." 

During the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century the Sheraton, Hepple- 
white and "Empire" influences gained 
ground and by the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the beautiful furniture 
made by Duncan Phyfe, the best of it 
following the Sheraton styles, was in 
vo£ue. 



There is no more interesting way of 
studying the history of a country than 
through its arts, and lovers of American 
history will find this American section of 
the new wing at the Metropolitan re- 
warding in many ways, furnishing, as it 
does, links with the heroic events of be- 
ginnings as a nation. Seen in connection 
with the French section the most casual 
observer notes the difference between an 
art devised for and adopted by a sturdy 
people with their future yet to make, and 
that of a nation declining. 
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BY ROSS TURNER 



SOME years ago the attention of a 
chance visitor to a large modern 
school in the city of Salem, Mass., was 
called to the fact that in this well- 
lighted building the ample wall sur- 
faces of the recitation rooms and hall- 
ways were not used for any purposes 
connected with the education of the pu- 



pils. These large spaces of merely bare 
walls, crude and glaring in the monotony 
of the lack of tone in them, seemed to 
have no purpose either as ornamental or 
useful portions of the building, or to lend 
themselves to any scheme to train the 
eye, or please the imagination. 

A question arose and presented itself 
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to this visitor: Why should not these 
bare walls have some part and portion 
in the general scheme of education in 
the school? Is it not possible to use 
this portion of a school room that they 
may display on the walls, not in use for 
other purposes, viz.— the blackboards — 
something that would stimulate the 
imagination and thought of both pupil 
and teacher? 

Perhaps here was a grand opportunity 
to bring into our school rooms a new 
force in education, by teaching art, by 
training the eye. 

The more this thought was considered 
the stronger the conviction presented it- 
self to the visitor that here was an 
opportunity for an experiment, to do 
something for a broader education of our 
children, to bring before them, on the 
walls of their school rooms, art both pic- 
torial and in plastic forms. 

If the wall spaces were. properly treat- 
ed in suitable and in harmonious color, 
they would be an admirable background 
for pictures, or for casts. 

The faculty of the school, one and 
all, entered most heartily into this scheme 
and with the kindly co-operation of a 
liberal and broad-minded school board, 
one of the rooms was soon placed in a 
proper condition to receive pictures, or 
other forms of decorations that might be 
considered proper for such a purpose. 

A small committee of gentlemen was 
formed and an appeal issued to the gen- 
eral public, through the town newspa- 
pers, asking for funds to make this ex- 
periment. 

The public of Salem and many from 
outside of the city seemed to take a lively 
and appreciative view of this idea and 
very soon considerable sums of money 
were donated for the purpose. The 
committee then enlarged its scope and 
several rooms were decorated, the walls 
soberly tinted in harmonious color, each 
room as far as possible representing 
some epoch or period in the history of 
Art. One room which might be desig- 
nated as being of the time of the late 
Italian Renaissance, with a rich red 
color on the walls on which were placed 
casts from the famous "Choir" of Luca 



Delia Robbia, in Florence, and a large 
Solar Print of the "Aurora" of Guido 
Reni, at one end of this room. 

And here it will be just to our Patriotic 
Societies, that came very early into this 
work, with the Women's Clubs, to say 
that by placing in every school room 
handsome silk flags and portraits of our 
most eminent patriots and statesmen, as 
well as our literary men and poets, the 
element of patriotism was brought into 
direct relation to pupil and teacher. 

As an object lesson this plan was an 
instant success, and the decorations in 
the Phillips Grammar School Building 
in the city of Salem were the immediate 
result of this * experiment. 

The most surprising thing about this 
effort to improve the artistic condition 
of our school rooms was that the idea 
spread with the most amazing rapidity 
throughout the whole United States, yes, 
one may say the whole world, for not 
ver}^ long after that time letters and 
schedules of art work for schools came 
to this visitor from far New Zealand! 

Committees on Art Decorations for 
the schools, societies for a like purpose, 
Women's Clubs not a few, and Patriotic 
Societies took to the idea and worked 
manfully and well for their schools. In- 
deed in a number of small communities the 
people resolved themselves into a society 
to do this work, and from Maine to 
California, from Texas to Canada, peo- 
ple were found willing and glad to work 
for the bettering of their school build- 
ings. 

Without intention to slight by com- 
parison other communities that have done 
splendid work, we may here speak of 
the town of Brookline, Mass., which 
stands as a great example, the wealthy 
and cultivated citizens converting their 
schools into small museums of the best 
forms of reproductions of art — object 
lessons for the whole country. 

One of the progressive clubs among 
women in Boston took up this work for 
that city, and in the course of their 
work were brought into contact with 
facts that aroused considerable comment 
in that city at the time. The report 
made interesting reading, and ultimately 
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brought about many reforms. It was 
found upon investigation that many 
school rooms and school buildings were 
not kept in as good a condition as the 
health of teachers and pupils required. 
"Of what use/' the committee said in 
their report, "of what use to paint and 
decorate a school room, or public build- 
ing, if the place is not clean"? This 
question brought forth much discussion, 
and some surprising facts came out in 
consequence of which certain new rules 
were instituted in school economy, 
much to the dismay of the political 
janitor. ,, 

Among some of the things dispensed 
with was the long feather duster, of 
doubtful value as a sanitary imple- 
ment. 

The Kindergarten people also have 
done some admirable work in improving 
the schools. They insisted on having 



"clean floors," not dusted floors ! the sur- 
faces frequently washed! The idea was 
novel, but excellent, and school rooms 
and buildings began to take on new and 
more agreeable outlook in consequence. 

To any stranger coming to Boston a 
visit to the "Horace Mann School for 
Mutes," on Newbury Street, in that city, 
will repay the requisite time and trouble. 
The fine "Assembly Room" of that 
school has been beautifully decorated by 
private munificence as a memorial, and 
might well serve as a model of school 
decoration. An illustration of this room 
is given in this article. At the end of the 
room is a memorial inscription in dull 
green lettering on a gold ground, on 
either side of which are Japanese vases, 
the color of jade, on ornamental pedes- 
tals which are ivory white. These on 
special occasions are filled with pale pink 
flowers. The walls of the room are a 
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dull green and the casts are ivory white, 
all of which contributes to a charmingly 
harmonious and artistic effect. Very 
near this building is the "State Normal 
Art School/' and the pictures and decora- 
tions there are quite noteworthy. 

This idea of school and public build- 
ings properly decorated is as yet in its 
infancy; the ultimate point will be when 
our communities and municipal govern- 
ments will see their way to have great 



mural stories of history and patriotism 
displayed upon the walls of their already 
palatial public buildings; when we shall 
have fine busts, bas-reliefs, and other 
memorials, the work of artists and paint- 
ers, placed as permanent decorations, 
and as lessons, to the great army of 
"New America/' as it marches forward 
in the future, toward a greater, grander, 
and more splendid commonwealth than 
the past has ever known. 



"For genius is not as the lightless spheres 
That move forever round one central sun 
In changeless motion through unchanging years 

And must always return whence they begun, 
But as some splendid flame-enveloped star 
Drawn inward from dusk outer-worlds afar, 
Whose coming is foreseen of none." 

"Michelangelo," by Rhys Carpenter, 

The North American Review. 



THE ARCHITECT AND THE ENGINEER* 



BY CASS GILBERT 



I BELIEVE that the relations be- 
tween architects and engineers are, or 
ought to be, peculiarly close and that their 
interests are very, very similar, so similar 
that they are often associated in the pub- 
lic mind in such a fashion that unwit- 
tingly the interests of engineers overlap 
those of architects; and the interests of 
architects are sometimes placed a little 
too far in advance of those of engineers. 
A lack of understanding may create un- 
desirable friction, but a full understand- 
ing creates a spirit of co-operation. 

I think the engineers have, from my 
experience, a pretty hard time of it. 
They are usually on the firing line, and 
if they are not way "up in the air" they 
are way down in the bowels of the earth, 
or submerged somewhere, sort of "be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea." 

The engineers, speaking seriously, I 
fancy must have the same feeling that the 



architects have relative to their work; 
they have got to control the thing that is 
placed under their control and they have 
got to exercise a forceful control of 
it, hence there grows into the profes- 
sion a feeling of authority and force, 
and that authority and force must be 
backed with real knowledge. Now the 
engineers have real knowledge, as I 
understand it, and deal with facts, with 
demonstrable things. The architects also 
deal with facts and with demonstrable 
things, and added to that with another 
phase of professional activity, namely, 
the development of beautiful things ! But 
there are times when, in our business, 
we must stand on the firing line, when 
we must take the brunt of some serious 
situation, when we must meet structural 
emergencies with courage and with in- 
telligence and with force; when we must 
control the situation. Those emergencies 



*Excerpts from an address delivered at the Engineers Banquet, 'held at the Plaza Hotel, New York, 

February 4th, 1910. 



